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Art. VIII. — The Two Conventions. 

1. Address to the People of the United States, by a Con- 
vention of Delegates from several Parts of the Union, as- 
sembled at Philadelphia. 1831. 

2. Address of the Friends of Domestic Industry, assembled 
in Convention at New York, October 31, 1831, to the 
People of the United States. Baltimore. 1831. 

3. A Letter to Colonel William Drayton, of South Caro- 
lina, in assertion of the Constitutional Power of Con- 
gress to impose Protecting Duties. By Gitlian C. Ver- 
planck, one of the Representatives in Congress from the 
State of New York. New York. 1831. 

4. Address Delivered before the American Institute of the 
City of New York, at their Fourth Annual Fair, Octo- 
ber 14, 1831. By Edward Everett. New York. 
1831. 

There is much in the political history of the United States, 
from the first formation of the Government up to the present 
day, of an entirely novel, and at the same time highly gratify- 
ing character. If we are not mistaken, the proceedings that 
have recently taken place in reference to the economical 
policy of the country, will be regarded as belonging to this 
class. The approaching extinction of the public debt, which 
will render it practicable to effect a considerable reduction in 
the revenue, has naturally called the attention of the people to 
the form, in which this reduction may best be made ; and the 
varieties of opinion and feeling which prevail on this subject 
in different parts of the country, have given to the discussion a 
degree of interest, which it might not otherwise have pos- 
sessed. Under these circumstances, it would have been natu- 
ral enough to expect, that the partisans of the two leading 
opinions would have exhibited a good deal of intemperance, 
and, perhaps, have resorted to the corrupt or violent measures, 
which are elsewhere so frequently employed for the attain- 
ment of political objects. We are able to say, however, and 
we say it with satisfaction and patriotic pride, that the question 
has, thus far at least, been argued, for the most part, on both 
sides, with a gravity and good temper entirely suited to its im- 
portance, and highly honorable to the American character. 
For the purpose of presenting their respective views to the 
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consideration of Congress and the People in a distinct and 
authoritative form, the friends and opponents of the protec- 
tion of domestic industry have respectively assembled in Con- 
vention by their delegates, including, in both cases, many 
citizens of the highest eminence for character and talent, and 
composed, in general, of the best informed and most intelligent 
members of the community. The Philadelphia Convention, 
which represented the interests that support the character of 
plaintifis in this great political cause, published an address to 
the People, setting forth the nature and extent of their sup- 
posed grievances. To this declaration, a powerful plea has 
been put in by the New York Convention, and the case has 
thus been fairly opened before the country. Arrangements 
have been made on both sides for presenting to Congress, 
during the approaching session, a memorial and a counter- 
memorial, respectively affirming and contesting the conclusions 
of the two addresses. Measures were also taken by the New 
York Convention, for spreading before the People in the form 
of reports from various committees, as full and distinct an 
account as could be procured of the present state of our do- 
mestic industry in all its branches, and of the manner in which 
it is affected by die protecting policy. Where the discussion 
is left by the two memorials, it will be taken up by the mem- 
bers of Congress, who will express their opinions on the sub- 
ject, and the case having thus been argued in a more solemn 
and imposing form, than, perhaps, any other of the same des- 
cription ever was before, will be finally submitted to the con- 
sideration of the People, — the jury, which, in this country, 
decides in the last resort, through the ballot-boxes, upon ,every 
question of law or fact which comes up in the administration 
of the Government. 

These proceedings have thus far been marked, at every 
stage, and in every important particular, with a decorum and 
propriety, in the highest degree creditable to the individuals 
immediately concerned in them, and to the character of the 
country. The two Conventions were composed and organ- 
ized, with a fixed determination on both sides, to keep them 
entirely free from any connexion with the local and personal 
politics of the day. Although the Philadelphia Convention 
was made up for the most part of delegates from States, 
which support the present administration of the General 
Government, some of the most active and conspicuous mem- 
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bers were from other quarters of the Union, and of opposite 
parties. The address was drafted by a gentleman, who had 
been just before drawn by circumstances into very direct 
collision with the President of the United States. The New 
York Convention, on the other hand, consisting to a consider- 
able extent, of opponents to the administration of the General 
Government, placed one of its warm adherents at their head 
as President, and employed others on their principal com- 
mittees. Pains were taken in both to repress all unsuitable 
demonstrations of feeling, to avoid the wasting of time in 
tedious and unprofitable debates, and to give a practical, 
business-like character to the proceedings. The result, with 
some trifling exceptions, corresponded remarkably well in 
both cases with these intentions, and without disparagement to 
the wisdom and talent habitually displayed in the great council 
of the nation, we think that even that august body might 
derive some useful lessons, in regard to the manner ol trans- 
acting business, from the doings of these two assemblies. 

Spontaneous meetings of this description have been frequent 
in this country at every period of its history. It was justly 
remarked at the close of the New York address, that ' such 
Conventions originated our glorious Revolution and our ad- 
mirable Constitution.' The holding of these two assemblies 
was, therefore, a measure entirely in accordance with the 
genius of our Government, and with the previous usages and 
habits of the people. We are inclined to think that they will 
be reckoned hereafter among the most interesting and memo- 
rable meetings of the kind, and that their general effect will 
be decidedly good. However sectional or personal views and 
interests may, — as they always must to a considerable ex- 
tent, — affect the course of political affairs, it is next to im- 
possible, that a discussion, conducted in this grave and dignified 
manner, with a deliberation which gives the people opportunity 
for mature reflection at every stage of the process, should not 
greatly enlighten the public mind, and tend ultimately to the 
promotion of the real interests of the country. We are 
strongly disposed to believe, as we sincerely hope, that the 
decision to which the people may come after so long, so dis- 
passionate, and so anxious an examination of the subject, will 
be universally satisfactory, and will settle this great question 
for ever. 

The two addresses respectively issued by the two Convene 
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tions, though somewhat different in character, are both very 
able, and exhibit in a powerful and advantageous .form the 
opinions of the two parties. That of the Philadelphia Con- 
vention, considered as a mere literary composition, is, per- 
haps, more finished and elegant than the other ; but, as an 
argument, is certainly much less elaborate and complete, and 
to us much less satisfactory. The general outline of the plan 
is the same in both. They take up successively the great 
questions of the constitutionality and the policy of the pro- 
tection of domestic industry, and allege such facts and argu- 
ments, as are fitted to influence the public mind in favor of 
their respective views. 

In the Philadelphia address, the argument against the 
constitutionality of protecting duties is not, however, pre- 
sented as the opinion of the members of the Convention, but 
as that of 'a numerous and respectable portion of the Ameri- 
can people.' ' A numerous and respectable portion of the 
American people,' says the address, ' do not merely com- 
plain that the system is unjust, but they question the right 
to establish it. They do not doubt, — they utterly deny the 
constitutional power of Congress to enact it.' It is understood 
that most of the delegates from the Southern States, consti- 
tuting a majority of the whole body, were of this opinion. 
Most of the delegates from the North, on the other hand, 
while they denied the expediency of a protecting tariff, ad- 
mitted its constitutionality, and rather than permit it to be 
even called in question, by any act to which they were parties, 
had made up their minds to secede from the Convention. 
Under these circumstances, it was agreed, for the purpose of 
avoiding an open rupture, and the consequent complete failure 
of all the objects of the meeting, that the argument on the 
constitutional question should be brought into the address, in 
the indirect form in which it appears. Even this arrangement 
was regarded by many of the Northern members as too large 
a concession ; and Mr. Gallatin, decidedly the leader of 
this party, moved, as an amendment to the address, that 
the whole section should be struck out. Had this course 
been taken, the document would have been greatly im- 
proved. The constitutional argument is, undoubtedly, much 
feebler than any other part, and whatever strength or plau- 
sibility is to be found in the address, must be looked for 
in the discussion of the respective economical results of the 
two systems. 
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In the New York address, on the contrary, the constitu- 
tional argument is decidedly the strongest part, and will be 
regarded, — we think, — by every competent and impartial 
judge, — as unanswerable. The economical discussion, — 
although occasionally deficient in firmness and precision, — 
is elaborate, powerful, rich in details, and, on the whole, ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory. The tone of both these documents is 
candid, temperate and conciliatory ; such, in short, in all 
respects, as became the dignity of the bodies from which they 
proceeded. It is much to be desired, that these examples of 
good temper and moderation in the high places of the two 
parties, may have their effect upon the minor organs of the 
same opinions, and may correct, in some degree, the super- 
abundance of gall and bitterness that occasionally exhibits itself, 
especially in the anti-tariff papers. 

We have remarked above, that the solemn and deliberate 
examination which this great question is now going through 
by the Government and People of the United States, must pro- 
duce in the end much good ; and we will now add, that it 
has already, in this first stage of its progress, produced one 
most important and valuable result, that of settling the ques- 
tion respecting the constitutionality of protecting duties. We 
have expressed on former occasions, and need not here re- 
capitulate, the opinions we entertain on this subject. They are 
substantially the same with those, which are embodied in a far 
superior form in the New York address. The opposite opin- 
ions, on the other hand, have been urged in various quarters 
with much earnestness and apparent conviction. In a contro- 
verted case of this description, it is difficult for the parties 
themselves to form a correct estimate of the weight and value 
of their own arguments, — and still more so for the public to de- 
cide between them, until there has been in one way or another 
an actual trial of strength. Such trials have, no doubt, been 
had previously on a limited scale, in the numerous encounters 
of wits that have taken place in reference to this question 
in Congress and elsewhere. Some of these have been of 
a highly interesting character, and managed on both sides with 
great ability, particularly the debate on the tariff of 1824, in 
the House of Representatives of the United States, in which 
Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster stood forth respectively as the 
champions of the opposite opinions. But at that time, the 
constitutional question had been scarcely suggested, and was 
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but little dwelt upon by the distinguished opponents, who, as 
they are now entirely agreed upon the whole subject, would 
at that time have hardly differed upon this point. Even in 
1828, this objection had not acquired the importance which it 
has since assumed, and did not, of course, engage in a very 
great degree the attention of the leading debaters. Since that 
time it has been gradually more and more insisted on, until it 
had come to be considered by the opponents of protection, as 
their principal argument. It was, therefore, natural and 
proper, that on this great and solemn occasion, it should be 
fairly met. In the New York address, it is accordingly brought 
forward as the leading topic, and treated in a full, deliberate, 
— and we think we may say, without fear of contradiction by 
any impartial person competent to judge, — decisive way. 
We consider it impossible for any such person to read with 
proper care the argument on the two sides of this question, as 
stated in these two addresses, without acknowledging, — what- 
ever may have been his previous impressions, — that the ob- 
jection is answered. Even the authors of the Philadelphia 
address must, — we think, — feel this. The public, at all 
events, cannot but see it. 

It is not, however, merely the superiority of the argument 
brought forward on this occasion in favor of the constitution- 
ality of the protecting system over that which has been urged 
on the other side, which makes us regard the question as settled, 
although this, perhaps, might fairly be considered as sufficient 
ground for such an opinion. We are confirmed in it by the 
diversity of sentiment, which exhibited itself at the Philadel- 
phia Convention, upon this subject. If all those who disap- 
prove a protecting tariff, believed it to be unconstitutional, and 
all who approve it believed it to be constitutional, there might 
be room to suspect in this, as in other parts of the subject, the 
influence of some sectional interest or prejudice. But this is 
not the case ; for while, on the one hand, the friends of the 
protecting policy universally believe it to be constitutional, its 
opponents are not agreed in the opposite opinion. It was 
known before, and has been more distinctly shown by the pro- 
ceedings at Philadelphia, that of those who doubt or deny the 
expediency of the tariff, a large and most respectable portion, 
including many of the ablest members of the late Convention, 
agree with its friends in believing it to be constitutional. With 
these persons, there is no room for the suspicion of any im- 
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proper influence from personal or sectional interests. The 
bias, if there be any, is all the other way. It was in direct 
opposition to the strong inclination, which every man naturally 
feels to adopt all the opinions of the party with which he gen- 
erally agrees, as well as at the risk of an open rupture and a 
complete failure of all the purposes of the meeting, that the 
minority of the Philadelphia Convention refused even to take 
the question of constitutionality into consideration. It was 
necessarily in opposition to the same strong influences, and 
under the impulse of the mere force of truth, that Mr. Ver- 
planck has since written his letter to Colonel Drayton, con- 
taining by far the ablest and most lucid exposition which has 
yet appeared of the single point, decisive in itself of the whole 
question, which he undertook to treat. This mass of unsus- 
pected testimony from the other party, coming in aid of the 
overwhelming weight of argument, on the affirmative side, 
does, we confess, appear to us to place the question beyond 
dispute. A few heated partisans may continue to profess, 
and, perhaps, to feel the same conviction, which they pro- 
fessed and felt before ; but the community at large cannot 
shut their eyes upon these things, and seeing them as they 
must, cannot resist the conclusion to which they necessarily 
lead. 

We repeat, therefore, that we consider the question of the 
constitutionality of the protecting duties as settled for ever. 
We do not believe that any statesman, who values his reputa- 
tion, will in future undertake to contest it, — that any writer of 
judgment will venture to make it a matter of serious argument. 
The tribe of secondary politicians may be for a while as clam- 
orous as ever in the newspapers, and, perhaps, in Congress, 
but not finding themselves countenanced by men in whom the 
public repose confidence, they will gradually change their 
tone, and the doctrine of the constitutionality of protecting 
duties will take its place in the class of universally acknowl- 
edged and uncontroverted truths. 

We consider this result as a great point gained. The 
settlement of this question takes the sting out of the opposition 
to the protecting policy, and throws the matter open, — like 
any other of ordinary legislation, — to fair, dispassionate dis- 
cussion. It deprives the nullifiers of the only pretext, upon 
which they have yet ventured to justify their extravagant pre- 
tensions. It is not, — even on their own showing,-— any abuse 
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of power, however open and oppressive, that will authorize 
a resort to the grand newly-discovered remedy. There must 
be, in the language of the Virginia Resolutions, an open, 
palpable, and dangerous assumption of powers not granted by 
the Constitution. The courts of justice had before solemnly 
decided, in repeated instances, that in the case of the pro- 
tecting duties there is no assumption of power riot granted by 
the Constitution. But the milliners would not admit the com- 
petency of the courts of justice, to pass upon this question of 
constitutional law. There was something in the rights and 
interests which they undertook to support, so peculiar and 
sacred, as to place them entirely out of the reach of all com- 
mon rules. The case has now been still more solemnly 
argued, and we undertake to say, not less distinctly decided 
against them in the open court of public opinion. To the ju- 
risdiction of this tribunal no exception can be taken, and from 
its decree no appeal can be made. The quiet and bloodless 
operation of the ballot-box, more effective than the marshal's 
truncheon or the terrors of the posse comitatus, enforces it at 
once against the fiercest opposition. Vaporing and violence 
are lost upon the returning officer. When the public opinion 
has fully declared itself at the polls, the citizen must acquiesce 
or return to private life. When this alternative is fairly pre- 
sented to them, it is not uncommon for a new light to burst 
very suddenly on the most determined adherents of the un- 
successful party. 

One great good has, therefore, already resulted from this dis- 
cussion, we mean the settlement of the question of the consti- 
tutionality of protecting duties. From the farther progress and 
termination of the inquiry, we anticipate, as we have already re- 
marked, a similar result in regard to the question of expediency, 
the other principal point connected with the subject. This is 
a question of somewhat larger scope than the other, and not so 
readily decided by a few striking facts and cogent arguments. 
The principles involved in it are less certain, or, at least, less 
universally acknowledged ; and the application of them re- 
quires the knowledge of a great variety of details, which have 
not yet been fully spread before the public. Much has, how r - 
ever, been done within a few years to supply this deficiency, 
and the proceedings of the New York Convention will aid 
very powerfully in the accomplishment of the object. Com- 
mittees were there appointed upon all the principal branches 
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of domestic industry. Some of them reported immediately to 
the Convention, while others reserved their reports to be trans- 
mitted to the permanent committee of that body. There is 
reason to hope and believe, that their researches will ultimately 
bring to light all the facts which are important to be known : 
and when facts are clearly ascertained and agreed upon, there 
is rarely much dispute among intelligent men about principles ; 
that is, about the general propositions, in which these facts are 
to be expressed. The extent to which our domestic fabrics 
have advanced under the influence of the protecting policy, 
the rapidity with which they are advancing, and the beneficial 
effect which their progress has produced upon the comfort of 
all classes of society, are not yet fully appreciated by the pub- 
lic. The present discussion will throw a strong light upon 
all these points, and, — if we are not greatly deceived, — will 
satisfy the most prejudiced minds. A system founded on the 
immovable basis of truth, and carrying with it, as this does, 
triumphant proof of its value in its steady, brilliant, and con- 
stantly progressive success, — must surely make proselytes very 
rapidly, and command, at no distant period, the universal 
acquiescence of the people. 

It is not our purpose to enter at present into a formal exam- 
ination of the argument upon either of the great branches of 
the subject. We could scarcely hope to add any thing to the 
elaborate and perspicuous statements, that are given in the New 
York address. Nor is the moment, when new researches 
have been instituted into the state of facts, particularly favor- 
able for a discussion of principles. We shall, therefore, on 
the present occasion, confine ourselves to a few observations 
on the effect of the approaching extinction of the public debt, 
upon the financial and economical measures of the Govern- 
ment. 

The public debt, — should no unforeseen circumstances oc- 
cur, — will be extinguished on the 1st of January, 1833, and 
the annual appropriation of ten million dollars, which is now 
by law regularly made for this purpose, will no longer be re- 
quired. If the duties remain the same as before, this sum 
would, of course, be added to the ordinary surplus of the rev- 
enue over the expenditure. This surplus amounts, for the last 
year, to seven or eight millions, but does not in general ex- 
ceed two or three. With the addition of the ten millions 
that become disposable by the extinction of the debt, it 
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would rise, of course, to about twelve. After the period of 
the extinction of the debt, and supposing the sources of revenue 
to be the same as before, there will remain, therefore, in the 
hands of the Government, an annual surplus of revenue over 
expenditure, of about twelve million dollars. How is this sur- 
plus to be appropriated ? What financial measures ought to be 
adopted, to meet this crisis of a new description ? 

The plan which naturally suggests itself at once, as the ap- 
propriate remedy for the difficulty in question, is to reduce the 
revenue by repealing a part of the duties, and as the occur- 
rence of this crisis furnishes no motive for changing the policy 
of the country in regard to the protection of domestic industry, 
it is equally apparent that the necessary reduction should be 
made, by repealing the duties on such foreign articles as do 
not enter into competition with our own products. This plan 
has, accordingly, been proposed already in various quarters, 
and particularly in the New York Convention. It appears to 
have met with general approbation, and will be found, we ap- 
prehend, on full examination, completely adequate to the 
emergency. The precise extent to which the revenue may 
be reduced, by a repeal of the duties on such foreign articles 
as do not enter into competition with the products of our own 
industry, has not yet been ascertained with perfect exactness. 
We give the following as an approximative estimate. 

STATEMENT OF THE AMOUNT OF THE DUTIES ON CERTAIN 
ARTICLES, FOR THE YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30th, 1830. 

Vdltic. Duties 

Silks from India, less debenture, 1,000,000 Duty 36 pr. ct. 360,000 

" otherplaces, " 4,000,000 ' ' 

Watches and parts of do. " 310,000 '* 

Pearlsand Precious Stones." 65,000 " 

Tin in plates. " 361,000 " 15 " 54,150 *> sv§ 10,807,00 

Opium, * ; 37,000 "' " ' " ~" 

Raw Silk, " 10,000 " 




o- 



Galls. Duty. 

Wines— Madeira, less re-exported, 166.000 50cts. ) itrjosn 

Sherry, " 48.500 50 \ 11 <>X*> 

Red. France and Spain. " 1,110,000 10 111,000 

do. not enumerated, " 1,180,000 15 177,000 

Sicily, and other countries 

not enumerated, " 300,000 30 90,000 



#1,348,073 



lbs. Duty. 

Teas— TSohea, less debenture 149,000 12 cts. 17,880 

Souchong, " 1,676,000 25 419,000 

Hyson Skin and other Green. 1,685,000 28 471,800 

Hyson and Y. Hyson, " 3.140,000 40 1,256,000 

Imperial, " 280,000 50 140,000 



495550 



■ 2.304.080 
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lbs. Dvty. 




Coffee, less debenture, 


38,500,000 5 cts: 


1,925,000 


Cocoa, " 


1,000,000 2 


20,000 


Almonds, Currants, Prunes 


i 




and Figs, " 


3,160,000 3 


94,800 


Raisins in Jars, " 


3,260,000 4 


130,400 


" other, " 


2,700,000 3 

Duty. 
lture, 2,000 2 cts. 


81,000 


Spices — Ginger, less debei 
Nutmegs, " 


40 


54,250 60 


32,550 


Cinnamon, " 


4,000 25 


1,000 


Cloves, ' " 


38,000 25 


9,500 


Black Pepper, " 


1,100,000 8 


88,000 


Pimento, " 


1,340,000 6 


80,400 


Cassia, " 


100,000 6 


6,000 


Books, not English, Latin ■ 


or 




Greek, 


90,000 Vols, at 4 cts. 


3,600 



2,251,200 



221,090 
Molasses, 8,374,000 Gallons, paying 10 cts. pr. Gal. remit 

half, say 5 cts. per Gallon, 418,700,00 

Brass in plates, #10,608 Duty 25 pr. ct. 2,652 
Saltpetre, crude, $32,214 " 121-2" 4,027 
Camphor, 107,000 lbs. " 8 " 8,560 

- 15,239 

6,635,534,00 



N. B. In addition to the above, if absolutely necessary, 

the duties might be remitted on Worsted Stuff Goods, and 

on articles not enumerated paying 12 1-2 and 15 per ct. duty. 

Worsted Stuff Goods imported in the year ending Sep- 
tember, 1830, $ 1,400,000 Duty 25 pr. ct. #350,000 

Manufact. Goods not enumerated, 883,685 ""121-2" 110,460 
" " 2,558,858 " 15 " 383,827 

#844,287 
Add 10 pr. ct. 84,428 

928,715,00 

#7,993,756,00 

Total of duties accruing in the year ending September 30th, 1830, which might be 
repealed without material injury to domestic industry. — To which might also be 
added the duty on Indigo, if the South will consent. It will next year be fifty cents 
per pound, but the Carolinas and Louisiana will not return to its cultivation. 

It appears from this estimate, that duties to the amount of 
about eight millions of dollars may be repealed, without mate- 
rially interfering with the principle of protection. Supposing, 
as above, the annual surplus after the extinction of the debt 
to be, according to the present rates of duty, about twelve 
millions, it would be reduced by such a repeal to about four. 
This surplus is the fund out of which the Government must 
regularly provide for accidental deficiencies in the revenue, un- 
foreseen excesses of expenditure, and internal improvements. 
Four or five millions would be considered, — we suppose, — as 
a moderate estimate of the amount necessary for these objects, 
taking them all on the very lowest scale, It is apparent, 
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therefore, that even on the system of those, who are most 
anxious to reduce the revenue of the country as nearly as 
possible to a level with the ordinary expenditure, the ap- 
proaching crisis in our finances will not be attended with any 
real difficulty, or any necessary danger to the maintenance of 
the principle of protection. 

Some of the anti-tariff writers, who are anxious to turn this 
crisis to account for the purpose of prostrating the manufac- 
tures of the country, and who are apparently aware, that it 
may be fairly met by a repeal of the duties on articles which 
do not enter into competition with our own products, have 
endeavored to throw odium upon this measure, by representing 
it as favoring the wealthy at the expense of the poor. It is 
unjust, they say, and impolitic to repeal the duties on foreign 
luxuries, and leave them in force upon the necessaries and 
comforts of life. Such is substantially the language of the 
New York Evening Post, a paper from which, — considering 
the well known intelligence of the editor and principal con- 
tributors, — we should have expected a more correct and 
statesman-like view of the subject. What, in fact, is the real 
operation of a repeal of the duties on tea, coffee, wines, and 
the other articles enumerated in the above estimate ? Obviously 
to bring within the reach of the middling and poorer classes 
articles of comfort and luxury, which are now exclusively 
enjoyed by the rich. The latter can afford to purchase their 
tea, coffee, wines and spices, at whatsoever rates they may 
be sold. The difference in their prices, resulting from a repeal 
of the duties, would be hardly felt as an advantage by men of 
large property. But there are numerous families, comprising, 
in fact, what may be called the mass of the community, whose 
incomes are limited, and who cannot afford to purchase these 
articles, excepting at certain limited prices. Here, then, is a 
measure, which brings within the reach of this extensive and 
important portion of the people, a variety of comforts and luxu- 
ries, which they either could not enjoy at all before, or could 
only enjoy in much more limited quantities. In good earnest, 
is this favoring the rich at the expense of the poor? The anti- 
tariff writers are not entirely destitute of intelligence. They 
are not, we hope, in all cases absolutely blinded by party preju- 
dices. We put it to their candor and good sense, to say, 
whether a law, which, without conferring any material benefit 
upon the rich, puts the middling and lower classes in possession. 
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of comforts and luxuries which they would not otherwise enjoy, 
is a tax upon the poor for the benefit of the rich ? Can such a 
proposition, fairly stated, be maintained for a moment ? Will 
the most daring, the least scrupulous of the party writers un- 
dertake to say a single word in support of it ? Yet such is the 
doctrine, which has been gravely advanced in papers of high 
authority, — papers, which, on former occasions, have put forth 
claims to all the light that there is in circulation on the subject of 
political economy, and have denounced the friends of the pro- 
tection of domestic industry as a set of ignorant pretenders. 

In the same way, the protecting duties on foreign manufac- 
tures are often represented as taxes on the poor. What is the 
real state of the case ? The protecting duty, by excluding the 
foreign article, and encouraging the production of the domestic 
one, which can be furnished without any charge for trans- 
portation, reduces the price, and supplies the consumer at a 
lower rate than before. This is the general principle laid 
down by all the writers on political economy, from the time of 
Adam Smith and Alexander Hamilton to the present day. If 
there were any doubt about it, the experience of the United 
States has amply demonstrated its truth. Every article that 
has been made the subject of a protecting duty, is now sold 
cheaper than it was before the duty was imposed. In some 
important cases, the present price of the protected article is 
below the rate of duty on the corresponding foreign one, 
although we are gravely told in the Philadelphia address, that 
'the reduction of prices,' occasioned, as the authors suppose, 
by certain accidental causes, ' has necessarily stopped at a 
point which is ascertained by adding the amount of duty to the 
price of the imported article.' If it were necessary, on the 
system of these writers, that the reduction should stop at this 
point, and we find, in fact, that prices have fallen a great deal 
lower, does not this very circumstance prove, that their system 
is false ? Will they continue to adhere to it, when its leading 
principles are thus directly at variance with acknowledged facts? 
However this may be, the people of the United States are of 
course intelligent enough to perceive, that a law, which reduces 
the price of most of the ordinary necessaries and comforts of 
life, is not a tax upon the poor for the benefit of the rich. In 
fact, the operation of the American system, as it will probably 
be modified by the approaching crisis in our financial affairs, 
while it is in a great measure indifferent to the wealthy, is 
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directly favorable in all its principal features to the middling 
and poorer classes of the community. The duties levied on 
foreign articles of common use, by encouraging the production 
of domestic articles of a similar kind at less expense, enable 
the mass of the community to obtain the necessaries of life at 
cheaper rates, while the repeal, which will probably take place 
of most of the duties on foreign articles not coming into com- 
petition with our own products, will bring within the reach of 
the same classes a variety of comforts and luxuries, which they 
could not enjoy before. Sophistry may do its best, but will 
never be able to convince the mass of the people, that such a 
system is opposed to their interests. 

It is apparent, however, as we have already remarked, that 
even on the view of those who are most inclined to reduce the 
revenue to the level of the ordinary expenditure, there is no 
real difficulty in the approaching financial crisis. We have 
shown, satisfactorily as we trust, that all the reduction which 
is necessary to meet this crisis, even on this view, may be 
made without infringing on the principle of protection. For 
ourselves, we do not profess to feel any peculiar anxiety on 
the subject, and although we shall cheerfully acquiesce in a 
repeal of the duties on foreign articles not entering into com- 
petition with our own products, should such a measure be 
thought expedient by the Government, we should be quite 
willing to dispense with it, and to leave the Government for a 
few years in possession of an annua] surplus of twelve or 
fourteen millions. By the force of circumstances, this surplus 
would gradually diminish. The object of protecting duties is 
to build up home manufactures, and discourage the importa- 
tion of the corresponding foreign articles. As fast as they 
accomplish this object, they of course become less productive, 
until they finally cease to afford any revenue at all. The 
duty on cotton is merely nominal ; that on cotton fabrics will 
soon become so ; and the case will be the same with all the 
others, as soon as the domestic manufactures protected by them 
are sufficiently flourishing to supply the market. The surplus, 
therefore, would be constantly diminishing, and, in the mean 
time, might, while it lasted, be turned to very good account for 
the promotion of internal improvement. We are aware, that 
many persons look with great distrust on the expenditure of 
money for this purpose, by the General Government ; some 
denying the constitutional power, and others the expediency of 
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exercising it, if it exist. But when we recollect, how often 
tens and hundreds of millions have been annually expended for 
many years in succession, by almost all nations, for the insane 
purpose of destroying life and capital, we should not regret to 
see one nation trying for once the experiment of a liberal annual 
appropriation to objects of general utility. Supposing a sur- 
plus of ten millions to be applied to such objects for only ten 
years, what important results might not be obtained! How 
many roads and canals might be laid out through regions, that 
are now suffering from the absence of such communications ! 
How many literary, benevolent, and pious institutions, might 
be founded, or restored from the languishing state into which 
they have sunk for want of funds ! A single annual appro- 
priation of the amount just mentioned, would place in the 
capital of every State of the Union, a valuable public library, 
or establish in each a well endowed university, and thus open, 
in either cass, a perpetual and never-failing spring of knowledge, 
virtue, and civilization, through all the coming ages. When 
we reflect, how much of the success and prosperity of a whole 
community has often resulted from the influence of some one 
good institution, we may venture to say, without passing the 
bounds of moderation, that an expenditure for purposes of 
internal improvement, of the amount and for the time just men- 
tioned, would, in many important particulars, put a new face 
upon the country, and materially affect, in the most favorable 
manner, the future fortunes of the people. 

We are aware, that works of every kind are executed under 
the direction of the Government with somewhat less economy 
than by individuals, and that in the disposal of a fund of this 
description, there would necessarily creep in a good deal of 
favoritism and jobbing. Some States would obtain a little less, 
and some a little more, than their respective shares of the com- 
mon benefit. But what then ? The State that should be least 
favored in the distribution, would make more progress in these 
ten years, in the way of public works and improvements, than 
she could possibly do by any other means in a century. To 
renounce these solid and permanent advantages, because some 
other State might derive still greater ones from the same source, 
would argue a very slender portion of worldly wisdom, as well as 
of that purer spirit of kindness and union, that ought to prevail 
among the different members of a family of sister Republics. 

For these reasons, we should not be opposed, individually, 
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to the continuance, for a while, of all the duties on their present 
footing, and an appropriation of the surplus revenue, whatever 
it might be, to works of internal improvement. We have little 
expectation, however, that this course will be adopted ; but we 
trust, that whatever reduction may be made, a definite, and not 
too scanty sum will be reserved for this purpose. The steady 
devotion of a million or even half a million a year to public 
works, would in time effect great things. At all events, we 
feel a pleasure in reflecting, that, according to every view 
which may be taken of the subject, there will be no necessity 
for extending the repeal of the duties so far, as to interfere with 
the principle of protection. 

The last of the works, of which the titles are prefixed to the 
present article, is an address delivered at New York, by Mr. 
Edward Everett, before the American Institute, at their annual 
fair, which was held a short time previous to the meeting of 
the New York Convention. It is a simple, lucid, and dis- 
passionate statement of the argument on all the leading points 
of the subject, and is said to have contributed much, in con- 
nexion with the proceedings of the Convention, towards the pro- 
duction of the change of sentiment in regard to the protecting 
policy, which is now so rapidly taking place in the great empo- 
rium of the country. Our limits do not permit us to enlarge 
on the topics successively treated in the address; and this is 
the less necessary, as it has already obtained a very general 
circulation through the newspapers. For those who have not 
yet perused it, the following passages, which form the conclu- 
sion, will serve as a specimen. 

' The present manufacturing system of the United States may 
be considered, partly as the result of the revenue laws of 1789, 
which remained without essential changes till the embargo of 
1807, and partly as the effect of that and the other restrictive 
measures, and of the war which followed them. Those branches 
of industry, which are commonly called the mechanic arts, re- 
ceived, for the most part, though not without exception, an ample 
protection under the former laws ; manufactures on a large scale, 
requiring great capital and skill, owed their existence to the total 
interruption of commerce. In the combined result, a very large 
amount of American capital was, at the peace of 1815, found 
invested in manufactures. It was the prevalent opinion of the 
statesmen of that day, and those of the South among the foremost, 
that this capital ought to be protected ; and the success which 
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had attended some of the manufactures, on a large scale, had 
produced some change in the public opinion, as to the capacity 
of the country to support them. At this period, however, and 
for several years after, it is well known, that the current of 
opinion ran strongly against the protection of manufactures, by 
high duties, in the commercial parts of the Union. By slow 
degrees, the manufacturing system has won its way to greatly 
increased favor, even in those parts of the country where our 
commerce principally centres. The question, both as one of 
principle and fact, is better understood by the lights of experience. 
It is now recollected, that our navigation, at the moment of its 
extreme depression, was raised up under a system of protecting 
duties. The obligation of protecting capital invested under the 
pledge of the public faith, against foreign legislation and the 
ruinous fluctuations of the foreign market, is felt. Every evil 
predicted as likely or certain to follow from the manufacturing 
system, has failed to arrive. High prices were foretold. The 
acquisition of skill and the perfection of machinery have enabled 
the manufacturer to afford his fabrics at greatly reduced, but not 
unprofitable prices. A defalcation of the revenue was predicted. 
The revenue, instead of falling off, has steadily sustained itself; 
and instead of being obliged to resort to direct taxes, which, it 
was supposed as late as 1824, both by friend and foe, we should 
have to do, we are now threatened with a national crisis pro- 
ceeding from an overflowing treasury. Our manufacturing estab- 
lishments, instead of proving seminaries of vice, as was appre- 
hended, are honorably distinguished for order and morality, as I 
know from my own observation of the largest in the United States. 
It was said, that the grass would grow up between the paving- 
stones of our principal commercial cities. It is not so in Boston. 
You best know how it is in Pearl Street, Wall Street, and Broad- 
way. Our commerce and navigation have suffered no diminution. 
Our ship-yards are in a state of the most profitable activity ; our 
coasting trade and internal commerce have greatly increased, and 
a general prosperity pervades the country. 

' One drawback only, and that much to be regretted, exists to 
the general satisfaction, which this state of things is calculated 
to inspire ; — I allude, of course, to the dissatisfaction pervading 
a portion of the Planting States, by whom the laws passed for 
the protection of American industry, are deemed unconstitutional, 
and severely oppressive upon their interests. I certainly shall 
not at this hour engage in a constitutional argument ; but I may 
observe, that, under a Government organized upon a written 
constitution, almost every measure is likely to be represented, by 
its opponents, as unconstitutional. Few prominent measures of 
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the Government, from its organization, have failed to be con- 
sidered as unconstitutional, by those opposed to them. The 
funding system and the assumption of the State debts, — the 
Bank of the United States, — the British Treaty, — the Alien and 
Sedition Laws, — the purchase of Louisiana, — the embargo, — the 
use of the militia in time of war, — the system of internal improve- 
ments, — the provisions of the judiciary act, — and the protection 
of manufactures, have been successively opposed as unconstitu- 
tional. It is, however, an important fact, that this last measure, 
the protection of manufactures, has but of late years been opposed 
on that ground. By the first Congress, and many succeeding 
Congresses, it was not so regarded ; and I have already attempted 
to show, that, but for the firm belief and ardent hope, that the 
Federal Constitution would protect and encourage the manufac- 
tures of the United States, it would never have been adopted. 

' With the opinion, however, which now prevails at the South, 
that the application of the Revenue System to the encouragement 
of manufactures is unconstitutional, it is natural that it should be 
viewed with particular hostility, as the supposed cause of the 
depression that exists in a portion of the South. That it is not 
the real cause of this depression, I firmly believe; and such is 
asserted to be the fact, by some of the most intelligent citizens of 
the Southern States. But it would be gratifying to find reasons 
to believe, that as a whole, the planting interest in the country 
is not excluded from a participation in its general prosperity; 
and such, I am strongly inclined to believe as well as hope, is 
the fact. Such is certainly the inference which we should draw 
from the last census. The State of Louisiana, whose industry 
is divided between the great staples of cotton and sugar,* regards 
the present modification of the Revenue System as the source of 
her prosperity, and has lately been pronounced by the best 
authority to be in a very prosperous condition. Georgia has, 
within a year or two, been declared on equal authority to be in a 
state of almost unexampled prosperity. The State of Tennessee 
has within a few days been pronounced by her chief magistrate, 
in a condition of ' eminent prosperity.' ' At no former period,' 
says he, ' has the general welfare of our citizens been more 
obvious and satisfactory.' The depression, which for some years 
has fallen upon the staple of cotton, has not, it is believed, 
extended to that of rice; a proof, as it would seem, that it cannot 
be the effect of the tariff, which would operate on rice as un- 
favorably as on cotton ; and even the culture of cotton itself, low 

* ' What would be the effect on the cotton planting interest, if, by a 
repeal of the tariff, the capital and labor employed on sugar, should be 
turned into cotton ?' 
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as the price has sunk, there is good reason to think, is still, with 
thrift and economy, a profitable branch of industry. I have been 
lately favored with a minute statement of the average product of 
five or six cotton plantations in two of the South-western States, 
ascertained by putting together the income of a good and a bad 
year. The result of this statement is, that the capital invested in 
these plantations yields from fifteen to twenty per cent, clear ; 
and that the net profit accruing to the proprietor, for the labor of 
each efficient hand, is two hundred and thirty-seven dollars fifty 
cents per annum, — being a clear gain of four dollars fifty cents 
per week. It further appears, that on one of these plantations, 
(and the same, though not stated, is believed to hold of the others, 
in due proportion,) worth, altogether for land, labor, and stock, 
ninety-two thousand dollars, the entire amount of articles paying 
duty annually consumed, is two thousand three hundred dollars. 
The average crop of this plantation, taking a good and bad year, 
is fourteen thousand five hundred dollars. Suppose the duties 
to be thirty-three and a third per cent,, and the whole amount of 
the duty to be actually assessed, in the shape of an enhanced 
price of the article, (the contrary of which is known to be true, 
for in several articles the entire price is little more than the duty,*) 
it would amount to less than seven hundred and thirty dollars per 
annum, on a clear profit of fourteen thousand five hundred dollars. 
The great wealth of the South is, of course, the product of the 
labor there performed. The productiveness of this labor must 
greatly depend on the cost, at which it is sustained. This cost 
must consist chiefly of that of food and clothing. Food is subject 
to no duty, nor is there any duty which, except in the most 
remote and indirect manner, can enhance its price. The annual 
cost of clothing in the South-western States, — probably in all the 
States south of thirty-five degrees, — is said to be eight dollars per 
head. Suppose this supply to come enhanced one third, it is a 
very small sum, when assessed upon the annual product of the 
industry of the laborer. These statements are furnished to me 
on the very highest authority. There is no reason why the 
plantations, to which they refer, should be more productive than 
others in their neighborhood, except as they may be conducted 
with greater skill and prudence. But there never existed, and 
never will exist, any branch of industry, which in the long run, 
will be profitable, in any but skilful and prudent hands. 

' But it is high time to draw these reflections to a close, — which 
I cannot do, without reverting to the agreeable occasion, which 
has called us together. If any one had before doubted of the 

* ' This is particularly true of coarse cottons,' 
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efficacy of a system of legislative protection, it would seem that 
he might be convinced, by this display of the perfection of the 
American arts, not one of which, in some stages of its progress, 
could have sustained itself against the competition of Europe. 
And should any political catastrophe, now inconceivable, again 
bring this country under the British Government, the curse of so 
deplorable a downfall would be chiefly visited on this healthful 
industry and these productive arts. In that calamitous event, 
the culture of our Southern staples would again be stimulated by 
premiums and bounties. Our fisheries would be encouraged, as 
a nursery of seamen for the navies of the mother country. Our 
navigation (like a chained beast of the forest) would be again 
allowed to roam, discontented and daring, between the Antilles 
and Cape Finisterre ; while the iron arm of the colonial system 
would fall on our mechanics and manufacturers. The hum of 
business in our work-shops would cease ; the tilt hammer and 
the furnace, — where you are daily forging the mute giants, which 
labor has harnessed to her cars, — would be broken down as a 
nuisance ; the music of the water-fall would again be wasted on 
the idle air ; the walls of our capacious factories be left tenant- 
less to crumble ; and the soil of the villages which support them 
and which they support, — like the soil of captured Jerusalem,— 
would be turned with the plough-share and sowed with salt. 

' Every part of the country would, of course, be involved in the 
wide-spread ruin ; but none so soon and none so utterly, as this 
magnificent metropolis ; this vast centre of the commerce, the 
manufactures, and the agriculture of the country, — this mighty 
heart, where the great pulses of its industry beat, — to which the 
life-blood of two thirds of the Union flows up by a thousand 
channels, to be again propelled to the farthest villages in the 
West. New York was not always what it is bow. The Revo- 
lution found your city small and almost stationary. The return of 
peace cut off the only existing resource, that of the subsistence of 
the forces of the enemy, which occupied it; the influx of foreign 
fabrics and the navigation laws of Europe confirmed its depression. 
The mechanics and manufacturers of New York grasped at a 
General Government with the eagerness of desperation. In the 
Federal and State Conventions, which framed and adopted the 
Constitution, they were heard by one of the most persuasive voices 
that ever spoke through the lips of man, — the voice of the im- 
mortal Hamilton, the first great champion of American manufac- 
tures. With the adoption of the Constitution, the breath of life 
was breathed into the industry of New York ; and we have be- 
held her since, with equal pride and admiration, starting up, with 
a new principle of existence, and making but one bound to the 
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throne of the commercial world. There may she long sit, — firm, 
enlightened, and liberal : not forgetting, in the season of her 
wealth and power, the arts by which her infancy was nourished. 
There may she long sit, — the stars of the Union for her coronet, 
the rock of independence for her footstool !' 



Art. IX. — Popular Superstitions. 

Lectures on Witchcraft, comprising a History of the De- 
lusion in Salem in 1692. By Charles W. Upham, 
Junior Pastor of the First Church in Salem. Boston. 
Carter, Hendee & Babcock. 1831. 

An Essay on Demonology, Ghosts and Apparitions, and 
Popular Superstitions. Also, an Account of the Witch- 
craft Delusion at Salem in 1692. By James Thacher, 
M. D., A. A. S. Boston. Carter & Hendee. 1831. 

It is with much pleasure that we call the attention of our 
readers to the work of Mr. Upham. It consists of two lec- 
tures, which were originally delivered before the Salem 
Lyceum, and may be regarded as a favorable evidence of the 
tendency of such institutions to diffuse information, which it is 
important to the community to acquire, as well as just senti- 
ments upon subjects, that lie within the range of common ob- 
servation and curiosity. Every one has heard of the witchcraft 
delusion in Salem ; and most of those who are at all familiar 
with the history of the age in which it appeared, know very 
well how to estimate the prejudice, which for a long time 
fastened upon our neighbors of that place a reproach, from 
which the rest of New England and the world at large were 
disposed to triumph in being wholly free. It is not the lead- 
ing object of Mr. Upham to vindicate his place of residence 
from this reproach, by transferring to others their just portion 
of responsibility; his historical statement alone would be 
sufficient for this; but to give a clear and philosophical view 
of the origin and progress of this strange imposture, and inci- 
dentally, of superstitious notions in general. He has per- 
formed this task in a manner, which cannot fail to add to the 
reputation, which he had acquired by his former writings. His 
style is unaffected and elegant, and his illustrations and re- 
flections appropriate and happy. 



